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Where you are 1s of no moment, but only 
what you are doing there. It is not the 
place that ennobles you, but you the place ; 
and this only by doing that which is great 
and noble. 

PETRARCH. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
GOD’S WEED. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


A SILKEN, airy, fairy wing 
Upheld a wee brown seed, 

That knew within its humble self 
*T could only be a weed. 


So, hither, thither, zephyr blown, 
It sought it far and near 

Some lonely, flower-forsaken place 
That e’en a weed could cheer. 


It whirled across the fern-edged brook, 
And o’er the meadows green; 

It knew that white-crowned daisies there 
Would think it poor and mean. 


It came to one rush-tangled place 
Where weeds luxuriant grew. 

It poised, just tempted, then away 
And o’er the marsh it flew! 


A lowly life it had to live; 
It longed to live its best. 

At last it reached just barren earth, 
And there it sank to rest. 


Poor, lonely, longing, wee brown seed! 
Its struggling seemed in vain, 

Until one star-hid night there fell 
A gentle, warm-wet rain. 


And then the wee brown seed took root. 
Up sprang the leaves, and lo! 

There flashed a clustered blossom bright 
With all a sunbeam’s glow. 


And how that barren place rejoiced! 
The dull brown earth were sad 

The summer through, had not it been 
That weed-life made it glad. 


God’s trusting, struggling, wee brown seed, 
It did the best it knew. 

And all that June-time in His sight 
No fairer wild flower grew. 


6s LAY the game! ” came the cry from 

the umpire, the captains and the 

spectators, many times during the 
baseball contest, when the players were in- 
clined to hunt lost balls, or to stop and 
quibble over trifles. “Play the game!” is 
a good exhortation to young people en- 
tering upon life’s great struggle. Don’t 
run aside after trifles or incidentals; don’t 
let anything distract you from the main 
business in hand. 
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BLOW, BLOW! 


Bow, blow, March winds, blow! 
Blow us April, if you please. 

Blow away the cold white snow, 
Blow the leayes out on the trees. 


Blow the ice from off the brooks, 
Set their merry water free. 

Blow dead leaves from woodsy nooks, 
Show the violets to me. 


Do all this; ’twill be but play ; 
Then — please to blow yourself away ! 
St. Nicholas. 


FROM THE “STRENUOUS LIFE.” 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
1. Tur American Boy. 


HE best boys I know, the best men I 
know, are good at their studies or their 
business, fearless and stalwart, hated and 

feared by all that is wicked and depraved, incap- 
able of submitting to wrong-doing, and equally in- 
capable of being aught but tender to the weak and 
helpless. 

In life, as in a football game, the principle to 
follow is: Hit the line hard. Don’t foul and don't 
shirk, but hit the line hard. 

I am no advocate of senseless and excessive 
cramming in studies; but a boy should work, and 
should work hard, at his lessons,—in the first 
place, for the sake of what he will learn, and in 
the next place for the sake of the effect upon his 
own character of resolutely sitting down to learn 
it. Shiftlessness, slackness, indifference, in study- 
ing are almost certain to mean inability to get on 
in other walks of life. 


2. Tue StrRenNvovs Lire. 


It is hard to fail, but it is worse never to have 
tried to succeed. In this life we get nothing save 
by effort. 

A mere life of ease is not in the end a very sat- 
isfactory life, and, above all, it is a life which ulti- 
mately unfits those who follow it for serious work 
in the world. 

It is a base untruth to say that happy is the 
nation that has no history. Thrice happy is the 
nation that has a glorious history. 


3. PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


It is a good thing to combine a warm heart with 
a cool head. 

A man is worthless unless he has in him a lofty 
devotion to an ideal, and he is worthless also un- 
less he strives to realize this ideal by practical 
methods. 


MARCH. 


Tue cold winds blow, and all is bleak and chill, 
The skies above are sombre, dull, and gray, 
The snow-banks lie in shaded corners still, 
And yet our hearts are glad with joy to-day; 
For in the garden-beds the snow-drops raise 
Their pure white heads above the earthly brown, 
And yonder, where the cattle used to graze, 
The ploughman drives his horses up and down. 
Among the bushes, too, the sparrows sing, 
The willows by the brook have greener grown. 
They tell us that it is already spring, 
And that the dull, sad days are nearly flown. 

A. H. P, 


Absence of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
Cowrer. 


Every Other Sunday. 


for Every Other Sunday. 


THE FACE BY THE WELL. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“ OW, Esther, go thy way. Thou art only a 
maid, and unfit for the sports of men. 
Water thy flowers, or see the doves hun- 
ger and look for their corn.” 

The big tears gathered in Esther’s dark eyes. 
It was hard enough to be a girl, without the con- 
tinual reminder of her sex. 

Philip and Nathan were not many years her 
senior, and sure to run to her in any perplexity ; 
but that did-not comfort now, when she was lonely 
and vexed with her brothers. 

Matthew, the father, was a tax-gatherer of 
Judea, and absent on one of his frequent jour- 
neys. 

Dorcas, the mother, had gone to Jerusalem 
early that morning to watch by the sick-bed of 
her mother, and;Paul had gone with her. Paul 
was only two,—the dearest little man, always 
laughing, forever trotting about on unsteady feet, 
and no sooner drawn from one piece of mischief 
than he sought another. 

Esther loved Paul more than anything else in 
the world. With him near, she would not have 
lacked for company. 

Philip and Nathan clattered down the narrow 
street to join their mates below. A chariot race 
was in progress; and, although the chariots were 
but fruit-barrows they had taken without permis- 
sion from Matthew’s storehouse, and the horses 
frisky lads, it was truly a manly sport. It became 
girls to stay at home and watch the house. 

Esther went into the garden and sat.down upon 
the wall, which commanded a view of the Jeru- 
salem road,— even the Holy City itself. 

It was a lovely day, sunny and beautiful, with 
a fresh breeze from the mountains. 

The little villages scattered over the plain and 
nestled in the folds of the hill slopes were em- 
bowered in the almond-trees, heavy with their rosy 
blossoms. 

The margins of the water courses were blue 
with forget-me-nots, and scarlet lilies made sheets 
of flame in the fields. 

Esther could see the marble walls of the temple 
and its gilded dome, like a fairy bubble, on the 
horizon. 

Although living but a few miles away, she had 
seldom been to Jerusalem. Her brothers were 
sure to go always when the annual feast occurred. 
Being but a girl, it did not so much matter if she 
remained at home and tended the goats and kept 
the house. 

Every day but the seventh Philip and Nathan, 
with sighs and groans, went to the synagogue 
school, and learned many things out of the law. 

Esther’s place was at home. There was no work 
pertaining to a house that she could not do well. 

She could spin as skilfully as many a grown 
woman, and embroider wonderful designs with 
her needle. 

The boys ate the delicious cakes and confec- 
tions she prepared for them, and clamored for 
more. Her mother depended upon her as on a 
sister; and the grave father sometimes stroked the 
round cheek, and said admiringly, “No woman 
hath more sense than our little maid.” 

Esther was happy in it all, but she secretly 
longed to be able to read the great books her 
father treasured. 

.When the rabbis came to the house to talk 
with Matthew, even if the dark head was bent in- 
dustriously over the embroidery, she listened dili- 
gently, and thought of many things during the long 
work-days following.’ 

Now, as she gazed toward Jerusalem, her mind 
was full of an old, old problem. Why had Jeho- 


vah made men to be so free and powerful, to 
know all and have all, and women but to suffer 
and serve? 

Her meditations were interrupted by Philip, 
who came around the house shouting “Esther! 
Esther! thou cans’t come withus. Be not angry. 
We need a maid to give the wreath to the victor. 
Thou art the sweetest and prettiest, so all the lads 
say.” 

Esther sprang forward happily, but as they 
reached the front of the house a group of 
strangers met their gaze. 

They were sunburned men, clad in plain and 
weather-stained garments, and with staves in their 
hands. Nathan was talking with one of them. 

Esther could not hear the words, except an 
occasional “No! no!” from the lad. One of the 
number had withdrawn from the rest and seated 
himself by the well. 

The little maiden had a great fondness for their 
fountain. It gushed clear and cold from the very 
bowels of the earth. The stone archway over- 
head was overgrown with mosses, and ferns grew 
rankly from the crevices. 

Esther’s grandfather’s great-great-grandfather 
had dug the well and laid the stones, and it was 
a pleasant retreat from the noonday sun. 

The one who sat there seemed to find it so, 
and listened to the babble of waters with a quiet 
delight. 

The child’s gaze was fascinated by this figure. 
It was simply, even meanly clad; but the young 
face was full of sweetness and strength. 

The rich auburn of the hair fell in waving 
masses, and lay in loose curls on the shoulders, 
while the dark, blue eyes were tender and dreamy. 

He saw Esther, and smiled a smile so full of 
sweetness and invitation that the child found 
herself by his side. 

“May I have a drink of this sweet water, dear 
little maiden? ” he inquired gently. 

Esther left his side and ran into the house, re- 
turning with her most precious silver cup. “It is 
the ‘Esther cup,’” she said shyly. ‘All the first- 
born daughters of our house are Esthers, and it is 
ours. Itis, oh, so very old.” 

The stranger smiled again as the child knelt 
and rinsed the vessel carefully in the dimpling 
wave. Then, as she handed him the draught, 
saying modestly, yet eagerly, “ Drink in Jehovah's 
name,” he laid his hand on her head, saying with 
grave sweetness, “I drink in the name of my 
Father and of thine, dear child.” Then she found 
herself talking to the stranger as she rarely spoke 
to any one. 

She told about her parents,—how good and 
faithful her father was, and how much he disliked 
his work, since he must needs take from the poor. 
She spoke of her dear mother and the merry boys, 
especially of darling Paul. “The boys will go 
out into the world, and learn and do great things. 
I must stay at home, and long, and long. It is 
most hard to be only a maid,” she cried impetu- 
ously, fairly moved from her quiet little self. 

The stranger took her hand and said tenderly, 
“Thy Father cares for thee, dear maid.” 

“But he is the great Jehovah, god of battles. 
I am but a poor weak maiden, who may learn only 
to do the house tasks.” 

“ Still thy Father cares for thee, dear one. Lis- 
ten to that little bird as it sings on the spray. It 
is only a tiny sparrow, yet it cannot fall to the 
earth but its Father knows and cares.” 

“Does he care for me doing the housework and 
watching Paul, lest he stray from the courtyard 
and come to harm?” ; 

“Even so, child, thy Father hath need of thee 
here in thy place. He sees and will reward. Thou 
shalt have thy heart’s desire.” 

Esther drew a long breath of ecstasy and wonder. 
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It was too great, too high, this new thought, for 
the mind of a little home-staying maiden. 

At that moment Philip ran up excitedly, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Sister! sister! these men wish to bor- 
row thy white colt, Selma. They saw her tied by 
the door. Their leader is weary, and they wish to 
have him ride into the city. They swear to return 
her. I have said ‘no’ more than once, but they 
still urge.” 

“Is it for thee?” cried Esther, gazing up into 
the face of her new-found friend. “They shall 
have Selma. Philip, she is mine own, and I can 
do what I will with what is mine.” 

“Very well,” replied the lad, only partly reas- 
sured, “she is thine own; but thou wilt never see 
her again.” 

“Go, Philip, and untie Selma, for I say he shall 
have her,” repeated the child firmly. 

Philip went away grumbling, for no one dis- 
obeyed Esther in that mood. 

The pretty white creature was brought out, and 
nestled her nose eagerly in his mistress’s hand. 

“Bear him gently, dear Selma,” whispered the 
child as she kissed her pet. 

The stranger thanked her gently, and the com- 
pany moved from the courtyard, the boys running 
after. 

Somehow Esther had to follow with them. The 
children at play in the village market-place came 
also, and it was quite a little cavalcade that moved 
out upon the Jerusalem road. 

The journey was like an excited dream to the 
maiden. She remembered that many more people 
joined them as they passed through the various 
villages. They cut palm branches and scattered 
them by the way, and even laid down their gar- 
ments for him to ride over, shouting “ Hosanna! 
hosanna! blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 

When they entered the city the people crowded 
the way, and even looked down from the house- 
tops. Esther sang and shouted with the rest, until 
the picture suddenly dissolved. The company, 
with their majestic leader, had disappeared, her 
brothers had vanished, and she was lost in the 
crowd of a great city. 

She stood a moment to collect her thoughts 
when a familiar -voice cried, “Esther! Esther! 
what meaneth this?” and her father’s grave face 
looked inquiringly at her. 

She was too weary and excited to explain her- 
self, and could but sob. Matthew loved this only 
daughter even more, perhaps, than those merry 
lads of his. He drew her up on his beast before 
him, and they went on to her grandfather’s house 
where the boys had gone, and where they had just 
remembered their sister left behind in the crowd 

They made the homeward journey that night, 
and little was said of the strange events of the 
afternoon. The next morning Selma was found 
tied by the door, and at least the boys could not 
say, “I told thee thou wouldst never see her 
again.” 

The days that followed were strange ones 
Though she could not have explained why, Esther 
was possessed of an inner excitement that made 
her nearly ill. 

The city, it would seem, was full of unrest, and 
when her father returned at night it was with a 
stern face and gloomy air. The boys ran away 
one day, and went into Jerusalem. 

They were punished for it on their return. 
Esther’s heart was sore for them, but Philip burst 
out angrily while nursing his bruises: ‘ That fel- 
low of thine,— he is well taken. He is a bad per- 
son, and the Romans will execute him. If thou 
hadst not given Selma, all this might not have 
been.” 

“He is not bad! What will they do to him?” 
cried Esther, her eyes widening with fright. 


But the juster Nathan hushed his brother, and 
they would say no more. Esther’s heart was 
heavy with fears, and she could not sleep that 
night. 

“Jehovah! Father! Thou carest for the spar- 
row: care for him,” she prayed over and over. 

The following day was a most sultry and op- 
pressive one, and Esther sat in the shade by the 
garden wall trying to find relief. 

As the little girl sat there, sorrowful, languid, 
gazing listlessly over at the city, suddenly she 
started. 

On the Mount of Olives, against the burning 
blue of the eastern skies, were outlined three 
crosses. 

As she gazed in horror, Nathan came into the 
garden and spoke to his sister. Receiving no an- 
swer, he followed her gazing eyes and saw what 
she saw. 

“He has come to his end,” he said sorrow- 
fully. “There seemed no harm in him, although 
he claimed to be the Messiah sent from God.” 

A wave of darkness enveloped Esther. ‘Is 
this the end for me?” she thought; then nothing- 
ness came. 


It was not the end,. either for Esther or the new 
life that had awakened in her heart. 

Though the face by the well might never smile 
upon her again with wistful tenderness, it could 
not be forgotten. Never while life lasted could 
the echoes of that voice be stilled. 

The experience, with its mingled joy and sad- 
ness, was an open door for the longing little heart. 

She grew to be a beautiful, stately maiden, her 
father’s darling and the pride of her home. The 
daily duties no longer fretted, since she had 
learned that Jehovah needed her— just there. 
Matthew, realizing at last her thirst for knowledge, 
gave her instruction, and rejoiced in her wonderful 
intelligence. 

There were others outside the little home who 
found Esther most lovely. Scythius, the young 
Greek who held a position in Rome’s service, was 
among the number. 

Now Scythius was a well-favored youth, thought- 
ful and kindly, and respected by Matthew for his 
blameless life and courteous deference to the 
Jewish faith. 

So it came about that the two were wed, and 
made a new home in Egypt, where a Greek colony 
had been formed on the upper Nile. 

It was here that Esther and her husband became 
acquainted with and finally received the new faith 
of the sect called Christian. Then she realized 
why her heart had so awakened at the words 
spoken to her in childhood at the well. 

What she had always longed for was revealed in 
full measure. 

She became mother of many noble sons and 
daughters, who were firm in the new faith; and 
she lived to see her darling Paul, like the greater 
Paul, give his life for the spread of that faith. 
Her home was the centre not only of the learning 
of the region, but of all Christian influence. 

So Esther lived to a ripe old age, and, when she 
passed away, was buried in the cemetery of the 
colony. lJ,ong centuries after this cemetery was 
discovered, and the coffins bore tablets on which 
were painted the portraits of the sleepers. 

It is said that the most beautiful one, with its 
noble brow and thoughtful dark eyes, was that of 
Esther, wife of Scythius, the little maid who 
gave Christ a cup of cold water from her well, 
and received from him the water of everlasting 
life. 


Carlyle, in his stern, truthful way, has said, 
“ Harnestness alone makes life eternity.” 
BEECHER. 


Before man made us citizens, great Nature 
made us men. Lowest. 


THE LITTLE PREACHER. 


My little budding hyacinth 
Was standing on the sill. 
Outside the snow was falling fast 
On dale and copse and hill. 
But my sweet little hyacinth 
Kept blooming all the day, 
And as I lay and watehed it grow 
I seemed to hear it say : 


“What if the sun’s 
Hidden from sight,— 
Somewhere it’s shining, 
Somewhere it’s bright. 


“So be of good cheer :! 
Storms will soon cease. 
Then a bright future 
Will bring thee peace. 


“We must be brave, 
Never repine : 
God hath appointed 

Thy lot and mine. 


“Strengthen thine heart, 
Do not give way,— 
This is the lesson 
I teach to-day.” 


My little preacher hyacinth 
Had preached its sermon through, 
And though I found it was a dream, 
I needed it, do you? 
Selected. 


HATS AND WOOLSACKS. 


HY do members of the English Parlia- 
ment sit with their hats on, and why 
does the lord chancellor of England 

sit upon a woolsack?” asks a certain propounder 
of curious questions. It happened that in 1199, 
during the reign of England’s King John, that the 
difficulty with Philip II. of France concerning the 
duchy of Normandy must needs be settled by 
single combat, and John, the Earl of Ulster, was 
chosen as the English champion; but, as soon as 
this doughty knight appeared on the field of en- 
counter, his adversary put his spurs to his horse, 
and, with a speed as great as his fear, galloped 
away, and England’s champion was left victor of 
an empty field and an unsheathed sword. Thus, 
when King John came to bestow a suitable re- 
ward upon a hero whose mere presence was suf- 
ficient to insure the enemy’s retreat, the earl, in 
place of a request for titles and lands, of which 
he already had a plenty, asked the following orig- 
inal favor: “I beg that in future we may be per- 
mnitted to sit without removing our hats in your 
Majesty’s presence.” And, as King John was 
moved to grant this singular boon, the English 
Parliament continued to sit with covered heads. 
As for the woolsack as a cushion for the lord 
chancellor, Elizabeth’s reign (1558) is responsible 
for such a custom. The exportation of wool 
being forbidden by Parliament, it was necessary 
to impress the people with this great source of 
national wealth and its great importance to the 
kingdom. So, to add dignity to wool, sacks of it 
were placed in the House of Lords, whereon the 
staid and learned judges obligingly sat. Thus it 
comes to pass that the lord chancellor still sits 
upon his woolsack (over which is thrown a red 
cloth), and to be appointed high chancellor of 
England is even now “to be appointed to the wool- 


sack.” 
Selected. 
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CUNNING 


“ COUCHEYN.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRANGE PET. 


By M. S. B. 


A farmer in Hanover, Mass., one day last fall 
brought in from the field, where he had found it, a 
baby woodchuck four or five inches lcng. 

It was chilled from the cold and nearly starved ; but 
he revived it with some warm milk, which he fed to it 
froma spoon. The family kept it a few days and the 
children gave it milk very often, and it soon became 
quite tame and watched eagerly for their coming. 

It was too cold to let it out of doors, and the little 
ones begged to keep it fora pet. They made a bed 
for iton an old sofa which was in the storeroom, off 
the kitchen. Itsoon grew so large it needed more food 
at a time than it could get out of a spoon; so they fast- 
ened some rubber tubing on to a bottle and taught the 
woodchuck to suck from it, 

The little creature in a few days would run to the 
children the minute he saw any of them come in with 
his dinner, jump up on the old sofa, take the bottle in 
his paws, roll over on his back, and take his comfort 
with the bottle like any real baby. 

As he got larger, he would eat cookies and cake. 
These he would take in his front paws, and, sitting up 
on his hind paws, would eat them just as a squirrel 
eats nuts. In the spring the children, and even the 
adults of the family, grew so attached to their strange 
pet that the farmer built it a wire pen in the store- 
room. 

Here he has stayed all summer. When the chil- 
dren come home, they call “‘ Couchey, Couchey.” He 
then runs up in answer to its name. When it wants 
something to eat, he goes to the gate and scratches to 
draw attention. 

One of the ladies in the family has a camera. She 
took a picture of him as he lay on the sofa eating 
from his bottle. She has promised to send me one, 
and if she does I will show it to you. Here is one 
where he is eating cake. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
VELMA’S DECISION. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


ELMA stood in the bay-window, looking 
eagerly down the street. “ Are you ready, 
mother? ” she called. 

“Very nearly,” her mother answered from the 
next room. 

“Isn’t it time that Uncle Harry was here?” 

“Not for fifteen minutes yet.” 

Velma was silent for awhile, then she made 
a sudden exclamation. “Oh!—Some one is 
coming, and it looks like —yes, it is Edith, and all 
the children are with her. Oh, dear!” 

Her mother had gone down stairs without 


Velma’s noticing, and did not hear. Velma went 
in hasty search of her. Why must sister Edith 
come to-day of all days? It was too bad! 

“ Mother! — mother!” she called. 

Her mother answered from the lower hall, 
“In a minute, dear; Edith is coming.” 

The front door opened, there was the sound of 
childish voices, then Edith’s. “I’ve come to spend 
the whole long afternoon, mother,” Velma heard 
her say. “Do you know, it’s six weeks since I 
was here last, and you can’t think how I’ve longed 
for a sight of your dear face. But I’ve had so 
much to do—” 

Here the clamor of the children drowned her 
voice, and Velma retreated to her own room and 
closed the door. 

She was greatly disappointed, now her mother 
would not go; and it seemed such a pity, for, with 
her lame ankle, it was very seldom that she went 
anywhere away from home. A ride was a rare 
treat to them both, and this chance was not likely 
to be repeated, for Uncle Harry did not own this 
turnout, but had only the use of it for a few days 
while the friend to whom it did belong was out of 
town. 

Velma was trying to get consolation from the 
fact that her mother would enjoy seeing Edith, 
when, suddenly, a thought occurred to her, and 
her cheek reddened and her breath came quickly. 

“Oh, I can’t do that!” she cried aloud, just as 
if some one had spoken to her. She seated her- 
self by the window, and stared gloomily out. 
There was a struggle going on in her mind, and 
it was very hard to decide. 

“There! He’s coming now,” she mentally ex- 
claimed, as a handsome carriage, drawn by two 
spirited black horses, came in sight down the 
street. Ina moment she could distinguish Uncle 
Harry on the front seat, driving, and Aunt Ellen 
in back. 

Velma rose hastily and, for another instant, 
stood undecided. Then, with a very quick and 
decided motion, she took off her hat and jacket, 
and, after laying them on the bed, ran out of the 
room and down the stairs. 

Her mother and sister were in the back parlor 
and did not know of Uncle Harry’s coming, till 
Velma burst into the room. 

“Get on your things again, quick!” she urged 
them. “Uncle Harry is right here. You two are 
going. I will stay and take care of the boys.” 

“But you will lose your ride, if I go,” Edith ob- 
jected, when the matter had been hastily explained. 
“T ought not to have come to-day.” 

“Yes, you had. It will do you more good than 
it would me,” Velma declared positively. “So 
hurry, and I’ll go out and tell them you’re com- 
ing.” 

In a minute Velma’s mother and sister came 
out, followed by the three boys. Velma and the 
boys watched the carriage as it rolled smoothly 
away, and then they turned back to the house, the 
boys skipping and shouting, and Velma with a 
lump in her throat and the tears very near her 
eyes. 

She could not indulge her unhappiness for long, 
however, for the first she knew, Willie, the oldest 
nephew, was standing on the centre-table in the 
parlor investigating the chandelier, while Carl and 
Theodore were sliding down the banisters of the 
front staircase. 

When they had been persuaded to desist from 
these delightful occupations, the two oldest began 
a race around the chimney, through parlor, hall, 
and dining-room; and while she was trying to put 
a stop to this, Theodore went out to the kitchen 
and let the water on in the sink, after providing 
against its escape by crowding the dish-cloth into 
the outlet pipe He wanted a pond for sailing 
boats, he_said. 


Then all three wanted something to eat. They 
were starving, they declared pathetically. Five 
minutes later, bread in one hand and cookies in 
the other, and with their mouths full, they started 
another race; this time up the back stairs, across 
the upper hall, down the front stairs, and around 
to the point of beginning. 

“Oh, whatever shall I do with you?” Velma 
cried, distractedly. 

The trio looked at her sympathetically. “You 
might play football with us if we had any ball,” 
Willie suggested. 

“No, bears! and I’ll be the bear and have my 
den underneath the piano,” Theodore proposed. 

“We might snap the whip, if only there were 
more of us,” Carl said, regretfully. 

“How would you like to make scrap-books?” 
Velma asked. 

The three expressed a willingness to try it, but 
were not wildly enthusiastic. However, when, 
after finishing eating and having their hands 
washed, Velma brought out an armful of pictures 
with three old pamphlets to paste them into, they 
seemed to feel less bored; and, when they began 
using the scissors and the mucilage, they became 
really interested. 

The scrap-books kept them amused for some 
time, and, when they ceased to care for that, 
Velma had them stand up in line and. practise 
physical culture exercises, as an outlet for their 
accumulated energy. 

After this, Velma made some taffy, letting them 
help; and this was hardly eaten when she heard 
her mother’s voice at the door, calling to the boys 
to hurry and put on their jackets, for Uncle 
Harry was going to carry. them and their mother 
home. 

Velma helped them get ready, then went out 
with them. LEdith’s eyes were bright, her cheeks 
pink, her manner animated. She looked and 
seemed a different person. “You were a dear, to 
give up your ride for me,” she said to Velma. 
“You can’t know how I have enjoyed it.” 

Aunt Ellen had a beautifully colored bouquet 
made of branches of autumn leaves, which she 
had gathered for Velma, while Uncle Harry handed 
down to her a box of chocolates. 

“We thank you for our good time, Auntie 
Velma,” the boys shouted in chorus. 

Velma’s mother did not say anything, but when 
they were inside the house, she took Velma’s face 
between her two hands and looked in her eyes, 
and then kissed her; and Velma knew that her 
mother understood, as none of the others had, how 
hard it had been for her to give up her ride. 

When she had put the autumn leaves in the big 
jar, Velma went to the kitchen to clear up the muss 
she and the children had made. She felt very 
happy. “And the best of it is, I made other 
people happy, too,” she thought; “Edith and 
mother and the boys,— five people. 

“Yes, I’m very, very glad I decided not to go.” 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
Henry Van DYkeE. 


HE “sorrowful tree” is found on the island 
of Goa, near Bombay. It is so called 
because it flourishes in the night. At 

sunset no flowers are to be seen, but soon after it 
is covered with them. They close up or drop off 
as the sun rises. It has a fragrant odor, and 
blossoms at night the year round. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WRITE! 
BY CAROLINE E. BRIGGS. 


Waite to me in the morning, 
When the thoughts are clear and 
bright, 
When love and affection are tender, 
And the mind roams free and light. 


Ere the burden of care is lifted, 
Or the heat of the day is borne, 

Write to the friend who loves you, 
And who longs for your return. 


Write to me in the evening 
When the daily cares are done, 
When “the shades of night are fall- 
ing,” 
And the day is passed and gone. 
Take your seat by the “book-strewn 
table,” 
With your heart in sweet attune, 
Write me a friendly letter, 
*T will be sweeter than roses in June. 


Write to me often, for letters 
Are powerful aids, that bind 

True loving hearts together, 
Uniting mind to mind. 


They are friendship’s truest token 
Of affection’s holy light. 
Would you make both dearer and 
truer, 
Do not neglect to write. 


HOUSECLEANING BY ANTS. 


HE process of general house- 
cleaning is ever attended with 
more or less household disturb- 

ance, whether carried on by maids 
with broom, mop, and bucket, or by 
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The home was broken up, the children 
were separated, Rosa being sent to 
one boarding-school, her brothers to 
another, and Juliette, the youngest, to 
Bordeaux to a friend of her mother. 
But the life of restraint to Rosa was 
anything but pleasing, and her study 
hours were spent in sketching on the 
blank leaves of her text-books, while 
her hours of recreation were filled with 
wild pranks. Finally her love of mis- 
chief led her into disgrace; but, as it 
set her free from her imprisonment, 
her grief was not great. She attacked 
with a sword the loaded rose-bushes 
in the front yard, and for this de- 
meanor she was sent back to her 
father. Here being left much by her- 
self in her father’s studio, she gave 
time and attention to drawing and 
color-work; and, upon discovering the 
real talent his daughter possessed, the 
indulgent parent began the training 
which afterward served her so well in 
her life work. The young girl had at 
last found a work into which she could 
put her whole soul, and she made rapid 
advancement. She soon began copy 
ing the great pictures in the Louvre, 
and was able to sell her copies at good 
prices, thus aiding her father in pro- 
viding for her brothers and sister. 

In 1845 the father married again, 
and the home was once more estab: 
lished. Rosa now gave herself up. to 
the study of animals, often going to 
the slaughter-houses to learn perfectly 
the structure of their bodies. For the 
purpose of escaping notice, she adopted 
the costume of a man when on tours of 
inspection or at work. In this year 
she exhibited in the Salon her first pic- 
ture, “The Two Rabbits.” 


the diligent ants of the torrid zones. 

The housecleaners of Africa are well known 
abroad as “drivers,” and, once met in close quar- 
ters, itis found that no other name fits them so 
well. They literally drive out everything with the 
power of locomotion. 

My first experience with them was at night. 
The children haying been put to bed, we mission- 
aries were sitting in the dining-room, when we 
heard a noise in the bedroom like a mouse or two. 
We went to investigate, and found one end of the 
room fairly black with the hosts of the advancing 
army. There was no time for discussing ways and 
means, so we hustled the beds and the babies out 
of doors as quickly as possible and left the enemy 
in possession of the premises until morning, while 
we spent the night beneath the starry heavens. 
They had paid their bill by devouring all the 
roaches and other animal pests abounding in 
African homes. 

They are a nuisance, in a way, to be sure; and 
yet, on the whole, they are a blessing. They do 
untold good in destroying the white ants, who ruin 
our houses and clothing, all snakes, lizards, scor- 
pions, and centipedes, which infest the houses dur- 
ing the rainy season. They do not trouble us dur- 
ing the six mouths when there is no rain.— The 
Classmate. 


THE WINTER ARTIST. 


TueseE winter nights against my window pane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine sprigs of pine, 
Oak leaves and acorns, and fantastic vines 


_ Which she will make when summer comes again. 


T. B. Atprics. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROSA BONHEUR. 
BY NANCY M. ABBOTT. 


N a tiny cottage in the prosaic old town of 

Bordeaux, on the west coast of France, on 

the morning of the 22d of March, 1822, 

there opened its eyes to the light of this world a 
little baby girl. 

Rosa Bonheur was the oldest of four children. 
Her father was a painter and her mother a musi- 
cian. Although possessing wonderful talent, they 
were poor,— so poor, in fact, that the father envied 
many of the peasants among whom he lived; and 
the income for the support of a rapidly growing 
family did not increase, nor did circumstances 
make it seem likely that it ever would be more. 
The mother tried to eke out the scanty supply by 
giving a few lessons in music but even this did 
not swell their means to the required amount for 
a comfortable existence. Hoping to better their 
circumstances, the family went to Paris just 
before the Revolution of 1830,— an unfortunate 
time for the ambitious artist. However, he was 
able to gain some patronage; and with the aid of 
a number of pupils, combined with an engagement 
to make illustrations for Saint Hilaire’s work on 
natural history, the family was supported. Rosa 
was sent to a boys’ school near by, but not fora 
long period, for very soon the Bonheurs moved to 
another part of the city; and it was here the little 
girl became acquainted with Natalie Micas, who in 
later years became her most valued friend and 
who lived with her until death came in 1899 to the 
lifelong friend. 

In 1835 the mother died, leaving the care of the 
four children to the gifted but impractical father. 


The subject of one of her strongest works, “ Oxen 
Ploughing,” was suggested by a country scene from 
the introductory chapter of one of George Sand’s 
stories. This is a painting of two teams, of six 
oxen each, drawing the deep furrow, while a man 
walks behind each to steady the plow. In the 
distance may be seen the farmer's cottage. 

Mr. Bonheur’s health had failed, so he was not 
able to go out while the picture was in progress; 
but this did not lessen his interest in the work, 
and when it was finished he rallied sufficiently to 
go and examine it. He seemed satisfied, and 
returned to his home to go out no more, for ina 
few days he was dead. His daughter was ap- 
pointed to take her father’s position as instructor 
in the art school. 

But still larger success awaited the great animal 
painter in the now familiar picture which is con- 
sidered her masterpiece “The Horse Fair.” It 
was sold to M. Gambart, a picture-dealer, for forty 
thousand francs. Later it was purchased by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, for a much 
larger sum, and by him placed in the Metropolitan 
Museum, where it now hangs. Some years later 
Mlle. Bonheur painted a second, “Horse Fair” 
which is smaller than the first, and this is now in 
the National Gallery, London. 

She afterward made lions and tigers her special 
work, and for the purpose of learning lions thor- 
oughly she kept several pairs at her home at By. 
Among her famous paintings are “ Lions at Home,” 
* An Old Monarch,” “A Noble Charger,” “On the 
Alert,” ‘A Norman Sire,” “ An Humble Servant.” 

Suddenly, when all the world was congratulat- 
ing itself upon her good health, on May 25, 1899, 
the news flashed over the cable that Rosa Bonheur 
was dead. 


IIO 
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MISTER MARCH. 


Wirn a rush and a tumble, and noisy hurrah, 

A boisterous fellow comes bounding this way. 

He slaps on the back each boy that he passes, 

He tosses the curls of the dear little lasses, 

He stirs up the dust, as onward he flies, 

And flings it with glee in somebody’s eyes, 

And he knocks off the hats, and whirls them along, 

Then chuckles to think he’s so saucy and strong. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


STEPPING-STONES. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY, 


ce ETHEL, we’re glad to see you back!” 
() and “How is your sore throat now, 
Ethel?” and “We have such a lot to 

tell you! ” chorused the girls. 

The girl in the centre of the group returned 
smiling greetings. 

“© Ethel, we voted the class colors,—blue 
and gold.” 

“J didn’t have anything to say about that, did 
I?” Ethel remarked, with an air of languid 
amusement, as if it seemed to her unusual that 
anything of importance should be settled in her 
absence. 

“But we were sure you would like that,” 
Maisie Drew hastened to explain, with some 
anxiety. ‘“ We could change ”— 

“Oh, that is all right,” Ethel reassured her. 
“Those were the colors I wanted.” 

“How you girls all give in to Ethel Patten!” 
said Mariette Wells. She was walking to school 
with a neighbor, just behind the larger group of 
girls. Mariette was a new-comer in Kensington. 

“Yes, I suppose we do,” her companion con- 
ceeded. “Ethel likes her own way pretty well. 
But we don’t mind. You see, we like Ethel.” 


“But why?” persisted Mariette. “I don’t see 
what it is about her.” 
“Nor I,” Clara returned cheerfully. “It’s just 


because she’s Ethel, I suppose,— perhaps because 
she’s always the same Ethel. She’s a girl you can 
depend on. There’s nothing slippery or under- 
handed about her ever. Her faults are as plain 
as the rest of her.” 

“Plenty of other girls are honest,” Mariette 
persisted. 

“Oh, yes. I told you I couldn’t explain it. 
We liked her from the very first. Perhaps her 
odd little ways interested us at first. She came 
from the West, you know.” 

“What part of the West?” Mariette asked, 
idly, merely to continue the conversation. 

“TIndiana,—a place called Belleplaine, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Belleplaine! ” Mariette’s attention was caught. 
“How odd!” 

“What is it?” Clara asked, surprised. 

“Nothing, only my cousin—I wonder!” Mari- 
ette stopped, startled by a new thought. She 
glanced furtively at Clara, and hastened to finish, 
“It was nothing. I think I’ve heard of the place 
before,— that’s all.” 

Mariette’s eyes were very bright, Clara noticed. 
They were small eyes, with rather an unpleasant, 
almost a malicious, look in them, Clara thought. 

The Kensington girls had not taken very enthu- 
siastically to Mariette Wells. In her former 
home, a small factory town, she had been some- 
what of a leader, owing to her relatively high 
social standing as a mill-owner’s daughter. In 
Kensington she found simple wealth counting for 
less. Ethel Patten, for instance, came from a 
very plain home. Mariette had concentrated her 


general resentment at the unpleasing new condi- 
tions upon this one girl who seemed most to exem- 
plify the difference she felt. 

“JT wonder!” Mariette continued to mutter, as 
she went up the school-house steps alone. ‘ Ethel 
Patten! I thought that name sounded familiar, 
somehow. I'll write to Annie.” 

“You told me, when you visited me last,” she 
began her letter to her cousin, “about an odd 
school scrape in a town near you. Was it Belle- 
plaine? Tell me about it again. I have a reason 
for wanting to know. Tell me particularly the 
names of the girls who were expelled. If you 
don’t remember, find out for me.” 

The high-school girls who stopped at the post- 
office one morning on their way to school saw 
Mariette Wells flush with excitement as she saw 
the postmark on her letter and tore the sheet from 
the envelope. Her beady eyes gleamed brighter 
than ever. 

“Good morning, Miss Ethel Patten!” she said 
‘with an obvious sneer, which surprised the girls of 
better breeding. 

“Mariette Wells is queer,” Maisie Drew re- 
marked. 

“Tsn’t she!” Ethel returned indifferently. 

The unconcern of Ethel’s manner stung Mariette 
into greater indiscretion than she would have in- 
dulged with cooler thought. “Ethel Patten is 
remarkable for her honesty, is she?” her bitter 
soliloquy ran. ‘ We'll see about that.” 

Before night strange whispers buzzed about 
the school. 

“It’s a lie!” said Clara Beverly, flatly, when 
the story reached’ her. “It’s impossible. Ethel 
Patten is not that kind of girl.” 

“ But they say it came straight from the place 
where she lived. Jennie had seen the letter 
Mariette Wells’ cousin wrote. She couldn’t have 
made up anything of that sort.” 

“Don’t know anything about it, don’t care! 
Needn’t waste your time trying to make me 
imagine Ethel Patten doing unladylike things. 
And Mariette Wells might be in better business.” 

This at first seemed likely to be the general atti- 
tude. The majority of the girls were inclined to 
drop the matter as beneath serious notice. But 
Mariette, unconsciously following the advice of 
him who counselled, “Throw mud, throw mud; 
some will stick,” began in time to produce an im- 
pression. There are always those ready to revolt 
against an established leadership if some one else 
will take the trouble to find grievances for them. 
A few girls began to discover that they had always 
disliked or suspected this and that in Ethel Patten. 
The mothers got hold of the story, and some began 
to consult together anxiously. 

In spite of the efforts of faithful friends to 
keep the matter from her, it;was only a question of 
time when Ethel must see something was wrong. 
The replies to her first careless questions alarmed 
her; and when, by a little putting of two and two 
together, she had arrived at the conclusion that the 
unwonted excitement circled about herself, she 
called to her in private talk the two who, she be- 
lieved, loved her best. 

“Tell me about it,” she commanded. “ Don’t 
waste time pretending there is nothing to tell. I 
ought to know, and you ought not to’ let me hear 
it from some one who does not care for me.” 

Maisie began to cry directly, and Clara nerved 
herself to the painful task. 

“What ill-natured people are repeating, Ethel, 
is that you were expelled from the high school 
where you used to live. As they don’t know what 
for, they are sure—they are so wise —that it 
must have been for all the different bad things 
they can think of.” 

“Oh, that!” cried Ethel, turning white. 
that she had dreaded, yet could not believe. 


It was 


She looked at the two girls gravely, wishing she 
eould read their thoughts. 

“And what if it were true? What would you 
say, then?” 

Tender-hearted Maisie could not bear the sor- 
rowful look in her friend’s eyes, and flung herself 
upon Ethel to shut it out. 

“TI should love you just the same!” 

Ethel smiled, but looked none the less sorrow- 
ful, and her eyes questioned Clara. 

“It couldn’t be,” said Clara, firmly; and then 
Ethel smiled a real smile, and knew she should 
love Clara Beverly all her life. 

“What shall you do?” asked Clara, who always 
wanted to turn a thing to its practical side. 

“To-morrow we'll see,” answered Ethel, and 
would talk no more. 

That she suffered through the night was shown 
by the white face and dark-circled eyes that the 
principal of the school saw before him next morn- 
ing. The knot of girls standing near by heard 
what she said to him. She spoke clearly, as if that 
were her intention: 

“Mr. Moore, they say of me that I was expelled 
from the Belleplaine high school for something 
very bad. Will you tell people if this is true? ” 

Mr. Moore’s face softened in pity for her humil- 
iation. He admired, too, the pride that kept her 
head still poised high. 

He reflected before he spoke. He had heard 
these rumors, and, puzzled as to what might be 
his wisest course, had been far from imagining 
such a solution as this. 

“Tt is true that Miss Patten was expelled from 
the Belleplaine high school.” He addressed the 
group of scholars who drew nearer in response to 
his gesture of invitation. He kept his eyes on the 
faces before him, scrutinizing narrowly here and 
there as he went on, with long pauses. 

New scholars were added to the group now and 
then; but the room was very still except for the 
principal’s voice, and the hour for the opening of 
the session passed unnoted. 

“With her parents’ approval, she told me this, 
when she came here, with an honesty most com- 
mendable, since the chances of my discovering it 
for myself were slight. At her request, I verified 
her story by a correspondence with her former 
teachers. 

* As to the circumstances, I believe Miss Patten 
allowed herself to join a group of careless girls 
and boys who had not highambitions. Influenced 
by these companions, with whose motives she was 
not really in sympathy, and whom in her heart she 
knew to be unworthy of her friendship, she neg- 
lected study, rebelled against authority, and fol- 
lowed a general course of frivolity. A foolish, 
practical joke on the principal of her school, 
which might have been pardoned but for the spirit 
of insubordination shown before, led to the expul- 
sion. of several pupils, including Miss Patten. 

“T believe I am right so far?” he suddenly ap- 
pealed to her. 

“Perfectly right.” 

“Tt has been remarked to me,” he went on, 
“since this story had been circulated, that no nice 
girl could do a thing bad enough to cause expul- 
sion from school. I wish to put on record that I 
believe a nice girl might, and would afterward be 
so sorry that she would shun a similar fault for the 
rest of her life as if it were poison. The propriety 
of Miss Patten’s behavior since she came among 
us proves that she thinks a nice girl should give no 
excuse for scandal. 

“I honor her for the earnestness with which 
she has turned her past faults into a stimulus for 
better effort. If our faults have any place in the 
economy of the universe, it must be that they may 
become ‘the ladder by which we rise.’ 

“I wish to add, also, that for a person who 
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would maliciously bring to light a past humiliation 
like this,—I believe I was going to make a mis- 
take,—I was going to say that for such a person I 
have only contempt. I ought to say, rather, that 
T hope she also may realize, 


‘That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ ”’ 


He was carefully looking anywhere except at 
Mariette Wells; but she seemed to feel herself 
shrivelling up, not only in the disgusted glances 
the other girls shot at her, but in her own sense of 
shame. A glimpse had come to her of higher 
ideals than those she had followed. 

There was much good in Mariette Wells, and 
she showed it by this,— that, as time went on, she 
did not, as would a worse girl, feel more bitter- 
ness, but rather forgave, that the other girls went 
on “ giving in” to Ethel Patten. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ENOUGH TO MAKE IT SNARL! 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue March hare is no doubt quite mad; 
But think of the excuse he’s had! 


The tortoise won that olden race. 
In fact, he set the hare a pace! 


To think that anything so slow 
Could beat him, was a sorry blow. 


Besides, March winds, which rant and tear, 
Are very trying on the hair! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STORY AND A GUEST. 
BY EFFIE INEZ FAXON. 


UNT PRUDENCE came ‘upstairs whistling. 
Aunt Prue was always whistling. Some- 
times it sounded very bright and cheery, 

and at other times we felt like putting our hands 
over our ears and saying, “Do stop that noise, 
Jack!” But when we found it was Aunt Pru- 
dence, of course we said nothing. 

Well, on this particular morning she came up- 
stairs and popped her head in at the nursery door. 
She opened her mouth to utter her usual saluta- 
tion, and then shut the unspoken words inside. 
Two little girls were playing with a toy cooking- 
stove; one was building a “truly” fire, and the 
other was mixing something in a dear little yellow 
bowl. As she looked at them, a far-away expres- 
sion came into Aunt Prue’s eyes, and, “swallow- 
ing a tear” (as Anna says), she murmured softly, 
“ Poor little girlie!” 

Two brown heads looked around quickly. 
“Why, what do you mean, Auntie Prue? We 
are having just the loveliest time that ever was!” 

Then Aunt Prudence laughed. “I did not mean 
you, dears. I was thinking of a little girl who 
wanted something she could not have.” 

“ Oh, please tell us all about it!” said Hazel, as 
she put a miniature cake into the miniature oven 
and then folded her floury hands over a dainty 
play apron, looking up expectantly; for she knew 
that when Aunt Prudence was asked for a story it 
was seldom refused. 

“Tt is not much of a story,” said Aunt Prue. 
“This little girl’s mamma had been reading 
‘Little Men’ to her, and when she came to the 
chapter about Daisy’s little cooking-stove and 
what a delight it was to her, the little girl was wild 
to have one herself. Her mother had to read that 
chapter over a great many times before she was 
satisfied. Then she teased and teased until her 
mamma promised to see if she could find a little 
stove just like Daisy’s.” 

“What was the little girls name?” asked 


“Her name was— Anna,” replied Aunt Pru- 
dence, smiling. “And her mother looked in 
every store in town, but they had never heard of 
a toy stove that one could make a fire in. One 
day she went to the city and hunted all day, but 
no little stove could she find such as Anna wanted, 
and she never saw one until Anna was too big to 
play with it.” 

“What a pity!” said Hazel. “I wish she was 
little now and would come and play with us.” 

“TI think she would enjoy taking lunch with 
you, as it is. Those viands you are concocting 
look very inviting.” 

“Oh, Auntie, do you suppose she would ? ” 

‘““Where does she live ?” 

“But we don’t know her!” 

“T’ll tell you what I will do,” said Aunt Pru- 
dence. “I am going out for a walk, and, if you 
like, you may send her an invitation to come and 
take pot-luck with you.” 

“But we do not know who it is!” cried Anna. 

“When the time comes I will introduce her, if 
necessary.” 

“Oh, how delightful! And we’ll be surprised! 
We will make pop-overs and potato cakes and —” 
“Do you suppose she likes Johnny-bread ? ” 

“T am sure she does.” 


Aunt Prudence was gone a long time. Mean- 
while Hazel and Anna, while they prepared savory 
little dishes and set the table with pretty blue and 
white china, speculated and supposed and queried 
who their expected guest might be. 

“She said her name was Anna, but she didn’t 
say how much grown-up she was.” 

“JT do not know anybody named Anna, except 
you, and you are not grown-up at all,” said 
Hazel. 

“We will have to ask mamma for’some more 
butter,” said Anna. “I will go to the kitchen for 
it, now.” 

Soon she came flying back, almost breathless, 
and looking so disappointed. “Oh, Hazel! Aunt 
Prue is coming and she is all alone, I don’t be- 
lieve our guest will come.” 

“Oh, dear! and everything looks so pretty! 
Hark! She is coming upstairs. I'll ask her.” 

Now the fact is that Aunt Prudence had hoped 
to get into the house without being seen by the 
little girls; so, when questioned by Hazel, she 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, she is coming,” and hurried on to 
her own room and shut herself in. 

Anna and Hazel were more bewildered than 
ever. 

“Who do you suppose it is?” they cried. 

A half hour later, Aunt Prue rapped on the 
nursery door. She was ushered in with great 
ceremony and much wonderment. ; 

* Allow me to introduce Miss Prudence Anna 
Pendleton,” she said, gravely, while her eyes 
twinkled mischievously. 

Two little faces fell just a little bit, though 
their owners laughed, and said, “What geese we 
were! Why didn’t we think before? And here 
we have the table all set for four.” 

“It isa pity to have an empty place at such a 
feast as this. If you will permit me, I should like 
to ask another guest.” 

This time the little ladies eyed Aunt Prudence 
suspiciously. ; 

Just then a loud knoek was heard and a deep, 
hollow voice, proclaiming : 

“Fe, fi, fo, fum; 
I smell the blood of an Englishman 

A single cry of “Max!” and a rush for the 
door; the “giant” was pounced upon and cap- 
tured without the least resistance. 

“And Cousin Max is passionately fond of 
Johnny-bread. Oh, dear, I’m afraid we haven’t 
half enough!” 


KEPT IN. 


I askep him why he was “ kept in.” 
“Tt’s just this way,” he said. 

“It’s not that I don’t know my books: 
They won’t stay in my head.” 


“T have to think of lots of things,— 
My donkey, poor old Ned, 

Also the money-box I keep 
Close beneath my bed; 

And then my lessons all at once 
Slip right out of my head. 


“And I know of a robin’s nest 
That’s built behind the shed. 

I feed the robins every day, 
The mother bird has fled. 

I only wish these lessons 
Would just stop in my head.” 


And then a tear rolled down his cheeks, 
His cheeks so round and red, 
And then the little fellow gave 
A quiet sob, and said, 
“It’s not that I don’t know my books: 
They won’t stay in my head.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE YOUNG COCK’S FIRST CROW. 


BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


E arose early in the morning, even earlier 

H than Father Chanticleer, who felt in duty 

bound to arise before the sun, that he 

might awake all idle sleepers and bestir his wives 

to their daily business of supplying the city 

boarders with fresh eggs for breakfast, and warn- 
ing the sleepy farm-hands to take a last wink. 

He felt strange this morning; a peculiar, swell- 
ing emotion filled his breast. He stood upon the 
ground alone, and tried in a vain effort to relieve 
his feelings by standing on tiptoe and opening 
wide his mouth, stretching his skinny neck, and 
arching his body in a most ridiculous way. 

Three or four times he tried, and yet no sign of 
relief to his pent-up emotions. Suddenly, be- 
thinking himself of past impressions, he flew 
impulsively upon the fence, and, just as old 
Father Chanticleer boomed forth his matin note, 
a shrill, thin stir of sound burst from his throat. 

Then, again and again, arching himself proudly, 
gaining courage after each effort. Louder and 
louder he piped; his small bosom heaved in proud 
distinction,— he felt a grand success had been 
achieved. 

In joy at his new-found power, crow after crow 
was sent forth until, exhausted, he crept under the 
barberry bushes and finished his nap. 


WISHING. 


I wisu I were wise enough to know 

How the little grass blades grow; 

How the pretty garden pinks 

Get their notches and their kinks; 

How the morning-glories run 

Up to meet the early sun; 

How the sweet peas in their bed 

Find the purple, white, and red; 

How the blossom treasures up 

Drops of honey in its cup; 

How the honey-bee can tell 

When to seek the blossom cell; 

Why the jay’s swift wing is blue 

As the sky it soars into. 

I wonder if the grown folks know 

How and why these things are so. 
Selected 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Yor Every Other Sunday. 
RURAL. 


BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


Hist, did you hear what he said, 
That little brown squirrel over yonder? 
Did you see the quick turn of his head, 
And the look in his eyes as of wonder? 


Whew! what a dash up a tree, 

And the sound of his toes, what a scratching! 
Is it fear, I wonder, of me, 

Or is there some scheme he is hatching? 


Oh! ha! now I see what’s the matter, 
You cute little wise-headed fellow. 

Are those not his brown babies three, 
Just there in the old tree hollow? 


He thinks I’m not up to his tricks. 
There’s his little brown wife by his side; 
See their black eyes sparkle and wink, 
And the cute wee ones run and hide. 


I'll venture he has safely stored, 
Within the old hollow tree there, 
Of brown nuts a goodly hoard, 
For his own and his family’s fare. 


See him, O fy! what’s the matter? 
He bustles and angrily glares. 

Oh, what an unseemly chatter, 
And high, mighty, finicky airs! 


He’s scolding, I wonder the reason! 
Can it be I, his babies, or wife? 
Perhaps, though, some intrusive neighbor 
Has bothered him out of his life. 


For Every Other Sunday 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


4 ‘HE old hen labored industriously and 
brought forth twelve little chicks, each 
one apparently as much like the other in 

color and size as peasina pod, all seeming for 

the first few days to enjoy life as they saw it. 

One morning one was seen to droop and fade, 
the next it lay dead. Then another and another 
went the same way, each holding to its little life 
as long as possible, trying to eat, drink, and take 
pleasure in the mother hen’s solicitude, but to no 
avail. 

One after the other gave up the effort, until six 
were all the old hen could muster under her wing; 
and one of these soon showed signs of weakness. 

In the cool of the early morning his little body 
would become cold, and his dreary peep stirred to 
pity. He would be taken in the house, fed, and 
warmed into life again. The next morning he 
was in the same state. Two or three days of this, 
and he also gave up trying to live. 

Five remained, cheery, rustling little fellows as 
one would seein a day’s travel, paying little atten- 
tion to the mother hen, who would fain keep them 
close by, regular little wanderers, seeking far and 
wide dainty bits and savory bug or worm, growing 
big, strong, and independent, demanding loudly at 
regular meal-times a generous share, evidently 
here to stay, an humble though practical illustra- 
tion of Survival of the Fittest. 


We must learn that competence ts better than 
extravagance, that worth is better than wealth, 
that the golden calf we have worshipped has no 
more brains than that one of old which the He- 
brews worshipped. So beware of money and of 
money's worth as the supreme passion of the mind. 
Beware of the craving for enormous acquisition. 

Barrou. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Preruars the boy represented in the picture on 
the first page is writing to Avery Other Sunday, 
perhaps not. He may be hard at work filling his 
copy-book with slow sentences. Let us suppose 
he is telling the Editor some things, and the Editor 
knows what they are: 


This is John Frisby, and he writes to us as 
follows : — 


“Dear Mr. Editor, —I like Sunday School, I 
like Hvery Other Sunday, but I don’t like my 
teacher. I wish you would write a letter to her. 
She never makes it pleasant for us boys. I don’t 
see why. She is so cross. If we laugh a little, 
she scolds us. 

“She never brings pictures to the class. The 
first question she asks is, ‘Have you all got your 
lessons?’ Most of us don’t get them. Then she 
tells us what bad boys we are, and talks about our 
fathers and mothers. After that she generally 
reads a chapter from the Bible and a story from 
some book. We don’t learn anything. 

“Harry Jones, he’s left, and Tom Williams 
thinks of going. Our minister comes in some- 
times, but he does not seem happy. I think our 
school won’t last long. I know one that is just 
fine. Some of my friends go there; and they 
want me to go, too. Itis the Second Evangelical 
Sunday School. They have lots of singing, pict- 
ures, and good times, and you learn something. 

“Mr. Editor, will you please tell my teacher 


what she ought to do? 
“Joun FRisBy.” 


Yes, we will, right away. But the advice 
may do no good. The Editor thinks of publish- 
ing a tract on “The Rights of a Sunday-School 
Scholar,”— the right to cheerful treatment, to in- 
telligent teaching, to attractive exercises, to in- 
terest on the part of all. The “good times” 
mentioned by John strengthen rather than 
weaken the best things in the School. We will 
write, also, to the superintendent and minister 
of this particular School. 

Sometimes persons wonder why children dislike 
to go to Sunday School. They rarely object when 
those arrangements are made which common sense 
would dictate for any similar affair. Why ought 
we to expect children to be eager to go to a place 
where those features are absent which mark 
the day-school? An attractive Sunday School 
attracts! 


LETTER-BOX. 


> AxnctuRuS, Farrrax County, VA. 


Dear Editor,—1am almost twelve years old, and I 
have taken the Sunday-School paper for almost a year. 
I live here on a farm and go to a country Sunday 
School. Enclosed in my letter you will find an 
enigma. I remain sincerely yours, 

ALICE Van Nvys. 


Hupson, WIs. 


Dear Editor,—J attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School at Hudson, Wis. Our former pastor, Rev. H. 
Haugerud, has moved to Walpole, Mass., and has had 
a call there. Mr. M. Solhime, our Sunday-School 
superintendent, is also the teacher of the highest class, 
to which I belong. Respectfully yours, 

HitmMA JOHNSON. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 10, 16, 2, 4, is agreeable in cold weather. 

My 17, 5, 6, 11, drives away pleasant weather. 

My 12, 14, 2, 4, 16, is to talk foolishly. 

My 14, 9, 13; 17, is a loud noise. 

My 3, 16, 5, 14, is pronounced like my 3, 13, 6, 17. 
My 15, 18, 4, 10, 5, 14, 6, 7, 16, is a girl’s name. 


My 8, 16, 17, 15, is to pull suddenly. 

My 3, 9, 6, 7, 4, pricks. Can’t you see it? 

My 1, 5, 3, 16, is the same as my I, 13, 12, 16. 

My whole was in the Every Other Sunday of Feb. 


2, 1902. 
Ke Xs Ze 
ENIGMA XXI. 
I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 9, is a grain. f 


My 14, 10, 16, is not to stand. 

My 16, 2, 5, is a part of the foot. 

My 15, 6, 7, is not well. 

My 4, 2, 2, 9, is the middle of the day. 

My 6, 12, 16, 16, 5, 13, is something that comes by 
mail. 

My 8, 4, 1, 6, 12, is a relation. 

My 5, 17, 12, is a part of the head. 

My 11, 10, 4, 12, is something that climbs. 

My whole is a place of learning. 

ConsTANCE BADGER. 


AN ENIGMA. 


Fresu was I made this very day, 
Yet, be it plainly stated, ; 

Long centuries have passed away 
Since I was first created. 

My mission is to serve mankind 
And add to his enjoyment; 

But when the world is fast asleep 
I find my chief employment. 

Few mortals would give me away, 
Tho’ they be poor and humble; 

And yet, must I be kept alway, 
I’m sure that they would grumble. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILING. 


BEHEAD a grain and leave warmth. 
Behead again and leave what everybody does. 
Behead again and leave a preposition. 
Curtail and leave an adjective. 
G. T. O. 


CONUNDRUM XXI. 


Wuat is it that walks with its head downwards ? 
ALICE Van Nuys. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, XII 


Eniema XVII.— The Every Other Sunday. 

Entema X VIII.— Abraham Lincoln. 

Ruymine Srory.— Spring, bring, wing, sing, thing, 
cling, fling, swing, string, ring, sting, wring. 

CuHarapeEs.— Auburn. Brooklyn. 

ConunpRuM XVIII.— Blacksmith. 


Correct answers to puzzles in Letter Box of the 
issue for February 16, Every Other Sunday, No. 12, 
have been received from Constance Crittenden, Henry 
A. Jenks, Madeline Durar, Alice O. Taylor, Chester 
R. Lander, Robert Morrison. 


We are to seek after knowledge as silver, and 
search for her as hidden treasure; therefore, 
from every man she must be naturally hid, and 
the discovery of her is to be the reward only of 
personal search. Ruskin. 
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